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Concerning Things Anfinished. 


Ir appears to me that the old proverb, “The more knowledge, the 
more sorrow,” had its origin in the fact, that following after educa- 
tion, and growing with its growth, is the idea of incompleteness, per- 
petually haunting the mind, and marring the delight of all attainments, 
up to the very moment when this one-sided, unfinished thing which 
we call life, is ‘‘ rounded with a sleep.” Perfection, in human affairs, 
is a thing outside of rational belief. But it avails well, so far as it 
is understood, as a standard; being permanent and universal, because 
beyond all attainment. 

There are periods in our life whose approaching conclusion awakens 
amore than usually earnest inquiry concerning its comparative com- 
pleteness. Many of us have just welcomed one another back to a 
year of companionship, which concludes one phase of our lives ; 
and it is naturally regarded with questioning scrutiny, to discover 
what things unfinished we have still power to perfect, ere it closes. 
We have arrived so far on our way, that by a comparison of our ac- 
quirements with an outlook to our proposed relations with the world, 
we may judge, with some degree of accuracy, what is wanting, and 
what may yet be supplied. Of course, whatever peculiar advantages 
of study this last year has in store for us, must be left out of consid- 
eration. But a candid self-examination, and a somewhat extended 
intercourse with fellow-students, convinces me that we are likely to 
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graduate with certain marked deficiencies, which are hardly to be ex- 
pected among persons possessing so high a degree of mental culture. 

The chief of these deficiences appears to be an indefinite and un- 
reliable foundation for our individual beliefs. This is not, perhaps, 
peculiar to the present Class of Students. Some of us will remem- 
ber that a Professor recently remarked, that he had rarely met a man 
of liberal education, who could concentrate his thoughts for an hour 
upon one subject, go into the roots of it, and thoroughly understand 
it. But the evils of our predecessors have no claim upon our tole- 
rance, and certainly do not deserve to be transmitted farther. - 

We have decided opinions. The outlines of our beliefs on subjects of 
politics, religion, and human nature, may, perhaps, be distinctly drawn. 
But, few of us could tell how those beliefs have arisen, or to what 
result they are leading us. They have been mostly adopted by 
authority, or have been shoved into our creed by the pressure of sur- 
rounding circumstances. Once there, they are regarded as fixtures. 
If they are the occasion of thought at all, it is to find arguments to 
support them, not to investigate their truth. Even these are not often 
our own. We read the current arguments which favor the side we 
have chosen, or hear them repeated from pulpit or platform. Received 
without creative thought, the chief points only are remembered ; and 
if suddenly called upon to defend our position, our remarks would be 
mostly confined to vehement assertions, with little connection to give 
them force. A conversation with a majority of students will betray the 
fact, that their opinions are not generally the result of patient ques- 
tioning, profound reflection, or unbiassed judgment; but that they 
are, rather, influenced by certain plausible generalities, and little ver- 
sed in regard to the extent or nature of the particular truths upon 
which these are based. There are, among us, thoughtful, earnest 
men, who will indignantly deny these statements, as respects them- 
selves. To such I do not address myself. But there is another and 
larger class, who will perhaps be surprised by a candid inspection of 
their own minds. 

Inconsistent as is this state of things with the purpose of a College 
education, its prevalence is in part due to that very thing. We come 
to College with a vast reverence for the learned men who are its life 
and strength. This is natural. We had long ago believed knowledge 
the most ennobling of all acquirements. Hence our aspirations. It 
approaches a reverence for our own ideal selves. The customs of 
College life tend to increase our respect for these eminent men, and 
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almost to establish their infallibility. Why should we question the 
theories of such embodiments of truth ? 

This feeling is confirmed and strengthed by the daily routine of 
study. The student’s thought is forced into certain fixed channels. 
He daily commits to memory a certain number of pages. His capa- 
city is measured, not so much by the amount of thought bestowed on 
the subject, as by the exactness of his memory. If he reflects at all, 
he may differ from certain theories and assertions. But he may not 
presume to express the difference ; for his standing is at stake. In 
a majority of cases, the student’s energies are turned to the task of 
keeping this as high as possible. And to this end he speedily learns 
to cultivate the power of reception, rather than of development of 
knowledge. A free translation of a classic author would not be accepted 
in a recitation room, nor is the sense of his writings called for, except 
as expressed in a literal change of word, sentence, and paragraph, 
from one language into another. The validity of his reasoning is 
neither questioned nor approved. Beauty of thought and expression 
is seldom noticed. The truth of historical statements is seldom com- 
mented upon. It cannot be denied that this method of study engen- 
ders habits of accuracy ; but it must also be acknowledged, that if 
the power of original thought is not greatly narrowed, it is not much 
developed. And yet, I believe that mistakes, resulting from the care- 
ful consideratiou of a question, are a better sign in a learner, than the 
unqualified adoption of a correct result, the problem in the latter case 
being, question and answer given, to find the connection between them. 

There is, to be sure, one department, in which the student is ex- 
pected to employ and express his own thoughts. I refer to the exer- 
cise of English Composition. And perhaps nowhere, in the prescribed 
course of study, is this ill-built, neglected structure of opinion, more 
clearly revealed, than here. I do not include the most finished pro- 
ductions of College, such as Townsend Premiums, and the more for- 
tunate of Prize Debates, but to the ordinary exercises of the class. 
These, indeed, are the only calls for original thought which the stu- 
dent is expected to answer. Here, we must acknowledge, his ideas 
are not forced into fixed channels. The subject only is given, and only 
propriety demanded. He has no past suggestions to follow ; no indi- 
vidual faults have been pointed out for his correction. Constituted 
. authority has planted the subject before him, like a dead tree-trunk in 
a desert plain. Naturally relying on this authority, he thinks of but 
one rule for his guidance, which is the spirit of the class-room, namely, 
“ Confine yourself to the text.” How carefully he follows this, any 
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one may determine by visiting the Libraries, immediately after the 
subjects are given out. We have even known cases where the labor 
of compilation and arrangement appeared too great, and it was per- 
formed by some more energetic classmate. Thus the student’s de- 
gree finds him with the faculty of independent thinking yet in its in- 
fancy, and the manner of its culture and growth yet unlearned. 

As a result of these things, the student’s social life is a re-action, 
a rebound from his mental labor. He has not the incitement 
which a free discussion in reciting would give, to make investigation 
or original comment. To the necessary spur of a compulsory recita- 
tion, is added the close confinement to a train of thought, which, 
taken piecemeal, as it must be, is sometimes clumsy and obscure. At 
least, it does not always readily adapt itself to every mind, and its 
repetition in the Class room, stripped of the individuality which a 
greater freedom of expression would give it, becomes dull and tire- 
some. The Tutor clings desperately to his text, suggesting only the 
dryest kind of comment, inviting none at all. As the hour drags 
slowly on, the student often seeks relief in boyish activity. This is 
annoying. Wholesome discipline checks it. But whenever the bur- 
den of compulsory labor is lifted, the reaction is complete. From 
absolute confinement, without play of fancy, he seeks unrestricted 
freedom. And he makes this to consist in the absence of all reflection 
and serious thought. There seems to be, on one side, a continual 
effort to make study a boy’s task, instead of a man’s delight; an ef- 
fort which smacks somewhat of the times when studorts had their ears 
publicly boxed, while kneeling in front of the Chapel pulpit. On the 
other side, the results are everywhere evident. The distinctive marks 
of College life are not generally such as refer to intellectual pursuits, 
unless we so interpret the oft-repeated expressions, rush, fizzle, flunk, 
or the occasional use of a classic nickname, but those which refer to 
the sports and pastimes which would naturally arise among any or- 
ganized body of young men. Admiring friends and relatives look 
wonderingly at gilded badges, adorned with mysterious Greek charac- 
ters, and congratulate us upon the intellectual advancement which 
such a connexion affords. And perhaps it is better not to surprise 
them with conclusions drawn from experience. Table-talk and con- 
versational gatherings betray a sensitive shudder, when a thought 
creeps in of sufficient depth and importance to jostle one’s mind. Con- 
versational criticism, when it is introduced, dwells upon the manner, 
rather than the matter of a sermon or lecture. The style of delivery, 
the pronunciation of particular words, the frequency and aptness of 
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quotations, make up the chief points of observation. The large So- 
cieties, as they are at present conducted, serve little purpose, save as 
a libel upon the public spirit of College. The questions there pro- 
posed are, usually, such as affect the principles which are the basis of 
every one’s creed, and an intelligent comparison of sentiments is the 
best possible means of confirming a right judgment, or overthrowing 
afalse one. But neither Society, with a list of some two hundred 
active members, can muster an average attendance of more than a single 
score. 

For this inefficient, tardy growth of independent thought, there is 
but one means of reform, and that is, a steady and determined resist- 
ance to those influences which produce this mental condition. By 
this I do not mean a rebellion against College authority. The Round 
Table has seen fit, from time to time, collectively, to baptize the Fac- 
ulty with the name of “Old Fogy,” and with some show of reason, 
has declared that they do not take advantage of certain wise sugges- 
tions of the times. But they devote themselves, whether rightly or 
not, to the work of guiding, rather than of creating, mental activity. 
And if we do not give evidence of sufficient motor power to make 
headway over the less worn roads, we must be content to be led through 
the older paths. The College, more perhaps than we imagine, is de- 
pendent upon its young men, for its public spirit and its progress. 
This is fully shown by the past. The history of European Universi- 
ties has, at times, become an important part of the history of the 
Commonwealth, when the problems of society and the principles 
which govern the State, are examined with an active personal interest, 
and the careless dependence of boyhood has given place, by the pres- 
sure of emergencies, to the responsible feeling of an educated, vigo- 
tous manhood. 

Resistance, then, must consist in a disposition to pursue, persist- 
ently, those means which seem to us best adapted to promote individ- 
ual improvement ; to determine, for ourselves, our position with re- 
spect to the leading topics of the day ; to call in question any opinion, 
however old or well-attested, with all due deference to the wisdom of 
its originator, but none whatever to his supposed infallibility; when 
we arrive at a conclusion by mature reflection, to fortify it as far as 
possible, and then defend it; and to regard standing, which is an en- 
larged edition of the tactics applied to infant spelling-classes, as of 
little value, beside a thorough and appreciative understanding of sub- 
jects which most concern us here, and in the future to-which we are 
looking. By this I do not mean to express disrespect for the studies 
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appointed. I acknowledge, for the present at least, that others know 
more about our real inclinations than our experience reveals to us; 
(for there can be little improvement in the face of inclination and pre- 
judice.) But I mean, to deprecate the excessive devotion to that 
problem of College ethics, which is, how can we attain the highest 
possible standing, with the least possible study ? At the best, we are 
too apt to satisfy our consciences with the tasks laid upon us, and to 
regard them as covering our whole duty. But they are tasks with 
definite boundaries, plain and easy, compared with the labor of deci- 
ding for ourselves those questions concerning which the wisest minds 
are at variance. Nevertheless, it is by earnest discussion and reflec- 
tion upon these questions, that the main ends of College life are to 
be attained, namely, a greater nobility of life, and a more rapid and 
equal intellectual growth. And no College can be worthy of the 
character which such institutions claim, until it possesses a voluntary, 
active, and continued growth of this spirit of investigation, and a 
manly, though respectful, mental independence. 





. Four Pears. 


‘** And on her bonnet graved was plain 
The sacred posy—libertie.” BURNS. 





The dismal storm of war howls o’er the land; 
Black threatening clouds sweep through the humid air. 
The lightnings forkéd flash and lurid glare, 
Pierce through the pall of darkness and reveal 
Rivers of blood and rivulets of tears, 

Where yesterday the piping times of peace 
Made laughter echo and made gains increase. 
Anvil and sledge forget their cheerful clang ; 
Grim famine stalks triumphant everywhere; 
The orphan begs, the widow shelter craves. 
The fertile plain is rich with new made graves, 
And strewed with carrion and bleaching bones. 
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On the brow of yonder hill, 
See the rebel ramparts grim, 
Frowning darkly through the dim 
Dawn-light of the morning still. 


"Long the foot-path here ascending, 
Loyal troops their way are wending, 
Silent all. 

Each brow with firm resolve is knit ; 
Each eye with battle-zeal is lit. 
Hear the call 

From the van! 

Every man 

Gladly hears the order “ Forward! 
Vengeance be your fearful watchword! 
Liberty 

Your battle-cry !” 

Now may the God of battles shield 
Our forces on the bloody field! 


Hark! The musket’s deadly volley 
Rings upon the air! 

‘Up, my men! No flinching! Rally 
*Neath the old flag floating there! 
Forward! Steady! 

Muskets ready ! 
Not a shot till on the walls 
Of yonder battery, ’mid the balls 
That strew the field with dead! 
Then let loose your sword-blades, glimmering, 
Sabres thirsty, bayonets shimmering! 
Dose them well with ‘Yankee lead !’” 
In the face of cannon deadly, 
To the musket’s martial medley, 
Upward still! 
Lock-step, quick-step, but they now 
Cheering, shouting, reach the brow 
Of the hill! 


Stripes and stars, 

Stars and bars, 

Mingle folds, so close the battle. 
Listen now! The hoarse death-rattle! 
Cursing, groaning, 

Praying, moaning, 

See them writhe in death’s cold shiver, 
Warrior’s crossing Time’s dark river! 
Clashing arms and roaring cannon! 
Life-ties snapped asunder! 
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See! they have the rebel pennon! 

Shouts now rend the air like thunder, 

Hand to hand 

The patriot band 

Struggles with the traitor foe, 

And streams of crimson heart’s-blood flow. 
But look! A panic in their rear! 

Their phalnax breaks—they flee! They flee! 
The air resounds with cheer on cheer, 

And joyful shouts of “ Victory !” 


The fight is o’er—the field is won, 

Cannon and sword their work have done. 
The golden West 

Lights up the exit of departing day, 

And o’er the battered walls the sun’s last ray 
A moment rests 

Upon ‘old glory,” true, 

Our dear red, white and blue. 

Long may it wave o’er every foot of sod 

Sacred to Justice, Liberty and God ! 





Amid the desolation drear, 
And in the war’s alarm, 

Is heard the voice of fervent prayer, 
Like Christ amid the storm, 


The suppliants raise their toil-worn bands, 
And hearts with sorrow sore, 

To Him who notes the sparrow’s fall, 
And helps the helpless poor. 


“Oh God of Freedom! Hear our earnest prayer, 
These clanking chains, the shriek of black Despair , 
Exert Thy power to set us free! 

Hasten the hour of liberty! 
Oh heat the furnace of Thy vengeful ire, 
And melt the links of slavery in its fire!” 


Up to the heaven of the Eternal Cne, 

Like incense, from the altar to the throne, 
Wafted on gentle zephyrs to the skies, 

The prayers of Afric’s weary children rise.— 


A gracious Father wipes away their tears, 

And, swift to vengeance gives—Oh gift sublime |— 
An armored knight against the dragon fierce, 

A heaven-born Lincoln ’gainst a hell-born crime. 
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He saw the lowering clouds o’erhead, 
Black with the nation’s bitter woe; 

He saw the lightning flashing red, 
Boding the nation’s overthrow. 


He grasped the pen with eager hand— 
A pen of fire and dipped in gore— 
Proclaiming freedom through the land 
“Thenceforward and Forevermore,” 


“ In"63, upon the New Year’s morn, 
The chains of Slavery shall rive in twain, 
And every mortal, free and equal born, 
Shall free and equal walk the earth again !” 


Freedom’s joyous bell is ringing, 
Angel voices praise are singing; 
And the oppressed are shouting “ Free, 
“Free, forever free!” 


Loud oppression’s bell is tolling, 

On the tidings glad are rolling, 

And hills and vales are echoing “ Free, 
“Free, forever free!” 


Loud hallelujahs rend the air ; 

Hosanna! 

Thanks vesper breezes heavenward bear; 
Hosanna! 

Glory to God! To God the praise! 

Four million freemen voices raise 

To swell the loud hosanna! 


The grass-grown streets resound at last, 
And paupers feast and mourners jest, 
And swords are into ploughshares cast; 
The bloody times of war are past! 


The cannon’s gaping mouth is dumb; 

No whistling ball, no hissiug bomb, 

No clang, nor groan, nor dying gloom; 

The “ piping times of peace” are come ! 
But bells are tolling and mourners are weeping, 
The armored xnight his last sleep is sleeping, 
His work was finished ; his Captain said “‘ Come, 
For the victor’s crown to the patriot’s home!” 


Spread thy verdure, lovely Nature, 
Pour thy sunshine on the mound, 
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Where the ashes of the martyr 
’Wait the trumpet’s wakening sound. 


Free Columbia, in thy glory— 
Purchase of the martyr’s blood— 
Cherish dearly, love forever, 
“ Justice, Liberty, and God !” D. J. B. 





Griselda. 


IT very commonly happens that popular opinion concerning a sub- 
ject, establishes itself upon popular rumor. Especially is this the 
case with regard to literature and the arts. Man will seldom be 
careful to oppose the general sentiment as to this work of fiction, or 
that piece of statuary. Rather will he receive that sentiment as his 
own, and thereby save himself the trouble of “explaining his po- 
sition.’ And while one man thus thinks and acts, the opinion, the 
fame, the rumor issues from ten thousand mouths, is proclaimed 
through the world, and is unanimously accepted as finally settling the 
mooted point. So a volume is published, sent abroad, and, as chance 
wills it, praised or condemned, and thai for all future time. 

These reflections stole upon us after reading Chaucer’s “ Clerk’s 
Tale,” in which the ever-famous Griselda makes her first and only 
appearance on the great stage. Having finished the story, we natural- 
ly formed an opinion thereof, and this opinion, to our utter surprise, 
seemed to disagree entirely with the popular one. Everywhere we 
had been accustomed to hear naught but praise bestowed upon the 
fair heroine. We had continually heard of the “exquisite story of 
Griselda,” “the patient Griselda,” and so forth. The plot is uni- 
versally denominated “ perfect,’ “ beautiful,’ and the like. Now, 
following, doubtless, a wrong line of reasoning, we had arrived at a 
conclusion that rendered necessary, for the expression of our idea of 
the plot, a set of adjectives and epithets entirely different from that 
employed above. And this conclusion, not without much fear and 
trembling, we herewith submit. 

First. let us rehearse the plot. 

The clerk of Oxford, being requested to produce a story, begins the 
recital of one which he claims to have learned from Petrarch, that 
ancient bard of Italy. The plot of the story is simple and singular; 
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from its singularity it becomes interesting. A Marquis has for a long 
time been the object of his subjects’ love and admiration. The good 
people are dissatisfied with their lord in only one particular, and that 
is his solitary mode of life. He has no wife, nor is he seemingly de- 
sirous of having one. Thereat the burgesses are greatly exercised, 
fearing that, when their patron shall die, they may not be treated so 
kindly by the succeeding Marquis. They therefore importune Walter, 
the present incumbent, to marry. He consents to obey their whim, 
and accordingly selects Griselda, a poor but beautiful maiden, who 
lived not far from the palace, to fill the position of Marchioness. He 
mentions his choice to Griselda the daughter, and Janicola the father, 
who present no objections to the plan. She accepts the proffered hand 
and fortune, promising to obey Walter “in all things, as a good wife 
should.” Shortly afterwards they are married with great display of 
pomp and royal magnificence. They then lived together most happily 
fora time. At length, having found that his wife is everything that 
could be desired,—that she is faithful, kind, even-tempered and dutiful, 
the Marquis is seized with an unnatural desire to tempt her. He 
wishes to see whether she will preserve her equanimity when covered 
with the cloudof adversity. He accordingly, under a shallow pretext, 
causes her child to be conveyed to a distant town, and causes her to 
believe that he has ordered it to be slain. This she believes, but 
makes no indignant protest against the inhuman proceeding, saying 
only that she is in duty bound to will as he wills, and desiring only 
that the child may be decently interred. Her second child is treated 
in the same manner, and still is Griselda all submission and humility. 
As if exasperated by her very meekness, Walter concocts still another 
scheme for overthrowing his wife. He falsely declares that his people 
are displeased with her, and that the Pope has commanded him to take 
a new companion, in order that no strife may spring up between Mar- 
quis and subjects. This he proceeds to do, while Griselda meekly, 
almost cheerfully, leaves the palace, and, clothed meanly and insuffi- 
ciently, returns to her poor father. All this she does through love for 
her false and brutal husband. Finally it appears that the Marquis’ 
intended is, in fact, his daughter, kept in concealment by him for twelve 
years, and that his second child, a son, is still alive. The husband 
having accomplished his design, relents. Then comes the announce 
ment to Griselda of the children’s safety, the confession by Walter of 
his deception, and the reinstating of Griselda in her former position. 
Now we find little beauty in the plot, takenas a plot. Inour hum- 
ble opinion, beauty dwells not in the unnatural and the cruel. And 
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that one personage in the story exhibits in his organization an almost 
unprecedented combination of the meanest cruelty, most bigoted per- 
versity, most obstinate thick-headedness, none will deny. Walter is 
one of the greatest simpletons and, at the same time, one of the most 
fiendish villains of whom we have ever been so unfortunate as to have 
read. He is represented as endeavoring to tempt a wife who had al- 
ways given evidence of absolute goodness. Upon this the whole 
interest of the story rests; this isthe plot. Now how much beauty is 
there in this conception? How much loveliness exists there in brutal- 
ity, in persecution, in infanticide? Absolutely none. 

But let us turn to the people. Here doubtless we shall find industry, 
morality and common sense. But how are they represented? The 
first view that we catch of the populace is one which is rather of a 
ridiculous nature than otherwise. For with great solemnity the worthy 
folk gather before his Majesty, and straightway the previously chosen 
orator of the day presents his humble petition. He, in the name of the 
assembled audience, prays the Marquis to wive, as he expresses him- 
self. The whole proceeding could hardly have been more gravely 
carried on, had the people desired a respite from tyrannical oppression. 
The cause of their unique desire is not, however, without weight, and 
we might overlook this curious exhibition of popular whimsicality, had 
we no further intimation of similar peculiarity. But the people are 
inconstant. The very ones who most revered Griselda regnant, forget 
Griselda dethroned, and bow before the new idol. This may be very 
true, and in accordance with the actions of men, but we do not perceive 
any beauty therein. 

Let us now with great caution approach Griselda. This is almost 
holy ground. The nature of Griselda seems to us to be a combination 
of love, humility, gentleness, conscientiousness, respect, and—I am 
sorry to add—folly. As a maiden, assisting her poverty-cursed 
father, attending to her simple duties with cheerfulness and assiduity, 
void of pride and ambition, she presents a most charming picture. 
But, unlike the majority of her sisters, she cannot be said to have been 
improved by marriage. In her second sphere, her good qualities, it is 
true, still shine forth, unimpaired in lustre. But we fail to detect any 
charm in her celebrated “ patience.’ Any woman that will see her 
unweaned infant torn from her breast and slain, by command of her 
husband; any woman that will suffer herself to be driven from her 
rightful place, and cast forth, with bare feet and uncovered head, into 
the road; any woman, in fine, that will endure what Griselda endured, 
and be silent, as Griselda was, and even uphold her persecution, as 
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Griselda did, is unworthy of the sacred name of wife, and the more 
sacred name of mother! Such conduct as Griselda exhibited, is more 
than foolish; it is wrong. It may be said that a strong, womanly 
love prompted her to do as she did. Truly she must have loved her 
husband much! You may search through the annals of history, and 
you will not find, in human love, a parallel to hers. We have heard 
of drunkards’ wives who endured much, but we never before heard of 
any woman countenancing and upholding the murder of her children 
by her husband. Her love was cruel: and not only was it cruel, but 
it was unnatural. We do not believe that the woman ever had being 
who would make a like sacrifice to love. Thus we think that the 
whole plot is cruel and unnatural, and for this reason, as we stated at 
the outset, we claim that it is not beautiful. c. 8. B. 





Summer Bain. 


Ox darling rain outside my chamber sobbing, 
Soothing with loving tears earth’s fevered plain, 

Steal to my heart and still its deep, wild throbbing; 
Scatter its voiceless, never-ending pain. 


A weary, vague unrest seems ever dwelling 
Within my soul, with longings yet unthought, 

And tears unbidden, fast from mine eyelids welling, 
With shadowy myst’ries seem so strangely fraught. 


Visions of radiant beauty often fill me 
With joy and love, as birds at earliest dawn ; 
But while their forms of beatific splendor thrill me, 
Flitting like shadows, they are lost and gone. 


Panting with wild despair, and hope, and longing, 
My soul grows faint with waiting their return, 

And ever, on the altar of the heart are throbbing 
The same wild hopes; alas, how fast they burn! 


Thought in its wildest searching never entered 
This world of mystery and of sad unrest. 

Alas! nor words expressed the longing centered 
Deep in the soul, ’twere worse than useless quest. 
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Weakling I strive, yet sometimes catch the gleaming 
Of snowy sails, spread o’er the crystal sea; 

But while I gaze—would I were only dreaming— 
The pictured radiance fades far out to lee. 


O darling rain outside my chamber sobbing, 
Low crooning wind, with gentlest music sing; 
Steal to my heart and still its deep, wild throbbing; 
Soothe in my soul the pain which there must cling. c. 





Prescott, the Historian. 


Tue death of no literary man in this country, except Irving, has 
caused such universal regret as Prescott’s. The nation had reason 
to mourn. Few men have contributed more to the honor 6f their 
country ; few have deserved equal praise for personal merits. His 
literary services deserve the deepest gratitude, and his personal char- 
acter is worthy of studious emulation. 

He commenced his literary labors when American authorship, be- 
ginning to assume the dignity of a profession, appealed earnestly for 
just such writers. The Revolution had cast odium on English ideas, 
and a period had been opportunely embraced, to lay the foundation of 
a style of thought and writing wholly American. He was not one of 
the pioneers in this work. American literature had already been 
launched, a small and modest bark, but sufficiently large to dispel 
doubt as to the capability of the country in this respect, before he be- 
gan. Usually when a people first attempt to create a literature, some 
great writers arise and furnish, to a certain extent, a model. Homer 
the bard, and Herodotus “The Father of History,” appeared in 
Greece; Ennius was called “The Father of the Latin song ;” Eng- 
land had Chaucer and Shakespeare. This feature had not been so 
marked in our country. Force and elegance had characterized writ- 
ings previous to the Revolution ; but a style purely American had 
not been originated. The reason is obvious. We were then Eng- 
lish colonies. English books were our books. What American books 
there were had been published by men educated in England. Their 
productions were good but not peculiarly national. The English co- 
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temporary writers, Pope and Gay, Swift and Addison, were exerting 
their influence as models. But when the Revolution came it was a 
revolution of thought as well as of colonies, and the English style 
was required to give way to the temper of the public mind. When it 
had attained its height, the throes of liberty called forth authors per- 
meated with the spirit of independence, and their writings were as 
averse to the English style and thought as freedom itself to royalty. 
Then came Marshall the jurist, Graydon and Wirt and Brown the 
novelists, their books infused with the spirit of the day, and Wash- 
ington Irving crowned the list. So, by the time of Prescott, a litera- 
ture had been started, but it was mostly a field of tender herbs, and it 
needed the introduction of a more sturdy plant. No style or nature 
of writing could be more acceptable than his. His fame throughout 
the world proves the worth of his substantial tribute to our young 
literature. His books have contributed more perhaps than any others 
to its respect abroad. The nation also must take pride in claiming a 
writer whose repute gives indications of growing for centuries. For 
a good history is better with age, and the older becomes the faithful 
record of events contiguous to the early settlement of this country, 
the more will it be prized and needed in the researches of the future 
historian. 

The life of Mr. Prescott, «‘ The Gentleman of Letters,” as he re- 
ceived the appellation, was a beautiful and glorious one, and it is 
profitable for the consideration of his countrymen. A great historian 
had not been foreshadowed in the smiling fortune and easy disposition 
allotted him by nature. These blessings usually present a tempta- 
tion toward a life of elegant ease too alluring for resistance. His 
temptation had been peculiarly strong. He was heir to a proud leg- 
acy. He was the grandson of Col. Prescott the hero of Bunker Hill. 
His father was a distinguished and prosperous lawyer. He had 
graduated at Harvard College with sufficient honor to ensure him, in 
connection with his inherited distinction, a high standing in a refined 
and literary circle which had already won to Boston the name of 
“The American Athens.” Here his genial nature and amiable char- 
acter were promised great appreciation without an effort to secure 
honor by his own achievements. Nor would he have lacked an apol- 
ogy for yielding to the enticement. As if the Siren voice of pleasure 
were insufficient, calamity had extended her palsied arm and smitten 
from his use a sense which seems indispensable to any occupation. 
The dark vail of blindness had fallen over him. But while it left him 
unfitted for any labor, it had not marred his comely features, and so- 
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ciety still presented an open door to its favorite. But Prescott had 
been endowed with nature’s noblest gift,—a firm will. Against this 
the attractions of a life of ease could not prevail. Blindness could 
not enforce its claim to regard, and he did not pause at the choice of 
Hercules.— 


‘* He storms the mound, the bulwark falls.” 


He contemplated a literary life. Fiction or poetry seemed his de- 
partment, but a noble aspiration and desire for usefulness stood in 
another path and beckoned him thither. He chose History, and 
plunged into his task vowing “Muse of History never to desert thy 
altar though I may have little incense to offer.’ Few men in this 
country have devoted themselves so closely to literary pursuits. His 
blindness was partly the cause, but his sacrifice was complete. He 
presented to his work his time, his attention and means. This was a 
rare phase of life in America. Not so strange perhaps in his own 
favored community, but at variance with the bustle of commerce 
and hum of business in the newer portions of the country. Such a 
life is here so unusual that we almost regard it as some fairy dream. 
It seems like a shepherd’s life on the hills of the Holy Land, bekute- 
ous as we behold it, but entirely contrary to our surroundings. Yet 
every writer who presents so clearly the attractions of literary occu- 
pations must be hailed with joy by those who hope for the advance of 
our literature and who consider its progress wholly compatible with 
the developement of an infant nation. They must see that every such 
example furnishes an incentive for the extension of education and 
refinement. It is with respect to the devotion of his entire attention 
to such labors, that Mr. Prescott differed from Mr. Bancroft. The 
latter has occupied part of his time in composing a good history, but 
the country must regret the part spent in political life, as distracting 
his attention from the higher pursuit. Prescott was no politician. 
Undoubtedly it was not to his taste; but the conscientious manner in 
which his whole work was executed, induces the belief that he re- 
frained from absorbing interest in the questions of the day, fearing to 
disturb the justness and accuracy of his representations. Some have 
thought his entire renunciation of other pursuits to have detracted 
from the merit of his writings. Gibbon has said that he owes the ex- 
cellence of his history very much to his military life. Prescott’s 
books have been thought to lack something to be supplied in the same 
way. But the clear and distinct truthfulness far more than compensates. 
Blindness in his case would have prohibited very exciting occupation ; 
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but he was not wholly without the spirit of the day. His early life 
had been spent in stirring times. He had scarcely entered college 
when the country was echoing with the war-cry from Tippecanoe in 
the West. He was reading of Platea and Salamis when the guns of 
the Chesapeake and Shannon were resounding in his ear from Boston 
Harbor. His life was sufficiently active for a historian. It may be 
questioned, also, whether our national character does not. contain the 
elements of vigor and life in a degree sufficient to endanger constancy, 
if the American author participates in pursuits of a very active nature 
for the purpose of acquiring practical ideas for his book. To the 
public mind, also, surfeited with the boisterous style of the current 
literature, something of the opposite nature must ever be acceptable. 

Mr. Prescott’s private character was high and noble. He is remem- 
bered among a circle of honored friends as an estimable and agreeable 
companion. His nature was winning, and his attention was constantly 
on guard against any word or action to offend. If anything could be 
more praiseworthy than his amiability, it was his industry. It has 
been remarked that he was not naturally diligent. His habits show 
that his perseverence cost a painful struggle. “ It is of little moment 
whether I succeed in this or that thing provided I am habitually in- 
dustrious.” This was his battle hymn when the conflict between Will 
and Inclination became critical, and it evinces that the historian’s 
success was well earned. But his aversion to labor was not from an 
inactive mind. Reading was a pastime, and a style of reading which 
some would deem onerous, he considered his “literary loafing.” His 
habits of composing abundantly prove that his mind was remarkably 
active and vigorous. Compelled to make it assume the duties of the 
eyes, he listened to the perusal of the historical materials, and then 
composed mentally, dictating the beautiful rythm of his histories to 
the pen of a secretary. This process necessitated the most compre- 
hensive knowledge of the subject, the retention of all the facts in 
memory, and the complete maturity of the work. Cousequently his 
books are marked as productions of the intellect, and perhaps here 
may be discerned the cause of that vivacity of style for which they 
are notorious ; for no critic has dared to disallow this merit. 

Mr. Prescott’s diligence was, remembering his advantages, prolific 
in results. Industry and perseverance are rivals of genius and abil- 
ity, and the works of both are before the world to be judged of their 
relative merits. The former accomplish a sure and useful work. 
The latter lead a brilliant train ; their effects shoot off like meteors, 
but like meteoric masses they lose their brilliancy with their heat, and 

VoL. XXXII. 3 
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then can be judged only of their bulk and density and gravity. The 
ponderous efficacy of the former is then found to outweigh them. 
Genius and ability were not wanting to Prescott, but it was by unit- 
ing with them his patient industry that he conquered his nature and 
rose to a high position among the historians of the world. But 
stringent measures were adopted. His habits of literary labor and all 
the duties of life were subjected to such inexorable scrutiny and 
ceaseless regularity, that an insight to his rules of conduct suggests 
to the mind a living machine. But it is astonishing to find that these 
restrictions were unsuspected by his most intimate friends, and only 
discovered when the sacred mysteries of his private memoranda were 
exposed to view. Among his friends he seemed the most uncon- 
strained of all. This indeed was a marked characteristic, and together 
with his genial nature, held in captivity to his graces the affections of 
all to whom fame gave introduction. These included the “ fore front” 
rank of the literary world. He was the leading spirit in a circle of 
familiar companions whose names are written high in the estimation 
of the public. The social and literary gatherings of this pleasant 
coterie, call to mind those meetings of the “ wits of the day” in Eng- 
land when Johnson’s profuund erudition, Goldsmith’s absurd vagaries, 
and Garrick’s facetious repartee, made in truth “ a feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” On such occasions the presence of Prescott was de- 
manded, for in him alone were united the peculiarities which distin- 
guished each of his three predecessors of the “ Literary Club.” But 
his friendships extended beyond his own community. Throughout 
this country he had devoted friends. In Europe they were equally 
numerous and attached. Where distinction and rank are wont to 
cool social intercourse, the great and illustrious were drawn into the 
magic toils of his fascination, and courtesy ripened to the warmest in- 
timacy. Some of England’s haughtiest aristocracy were proud to 
enlist among the number of his friends, and the impression of America 
and Americans, left by him on the minds of all, must justly increase 
our indebtedness. 

His noblest characteristic was reflected from every page of his his- 
tories. His high regard for truth is manifest in every sentence. The 
ablest reviews could not find food for criticism in this quarter. His 
scrupulous regard for verity and truthfulness left no fuel for the 
scorching satire of professional censors. It was his habit to review 
and compare his productions until he was properly assured of their 
accuracy. He rightly considered that duty required unerring preci- 
sion in historical statements, and admitted no deviation for speculative 
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indulgence. It is a historian’s duty to moralize on the events of 
which he writes, but in such a manner as to preserve authenticity in 
his assertions. Caution against error led Prescott to dispense with 
speculation so far as to incur censure. But we must ever prize cor- 
rect statements higher than the best conjecture. If we have the 
facts we may ourselves surmise and deduce our theory. But the his- 
torian who has the facts in his possession is a criminal if he does not 
present them uncolored. Justice insists that he shall not dye them 
in the hues of his own opinion. Mr. Prescott had not the insincerity 
to do this, and it requires no deep investigation to make the discovery. 
He wrote of the Inquisition, and though his heart shuddered at its 
bloody deeds, his pen did not tremble at the post of duty, and his fair 
impartiality is everywhere apparent. He wrote of the Reformation, 
and no one can allege that Catholicism received injustice from his re- 
ligious opinions. He wrote of the discovery of America, and the hos- 
tility of his nation against the enemies of Columbus did not move him 
from the true character of the historian. His “Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella” treats of the age when literature was revived; when art was 
receiving its best incense at the altars of Angelo and Raphael; of 
the time when printing was learned, civilization advanced, a revolution 
of ideas begun:—but in all questions the feeling which men of the 
nineteenth century must entertain toward the sixteenth, could not in- 
fluence the sincere integrity of the historian. His highest ambition in 
writing was to make a truthful history. The judgment of the world 
declares him preéminently successful in attaining his wish. 

We may perhaps regret, at the first impulse, that Mr. Prescott did 
not devote his pen to the history of his own country. It was not for 
want of patriotism that he failed to do so. But the prospect did not 
seem so bright in that direction. It was occupied ground. Besides 
the thorough work of Mr. Bancroft, Hildreth had written the history 
of the United States. Many of Irving’s historical works were upon 
American subjects. It was moreover not the period to write the his- 
tory of this country as he wished. His manner was to wait till the 
causes could be discerned from the most remote effects, and portrayed 
with the certainty with which he pictured the times of Ferdinand. 
“T belong to the sixteenth century, and am quite out of place when I 
sleep elsewhere,” was his humorous remark; but it is expressive of 
his actual feeling as a historian. He desired to wait till the events 
had become dimmed by age, then present them in such light that their 
beauty and force seemed almost new. In other paths also he was 
impeded. It was a time of historians. Writing in competition with 
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Hallam, Napier, Tytler and Macaulay, he deserves the highest credit 
for success; but he was obliged to select his subject warily. After 
mature investigation he descries a gap in the story of ages, which 
promised a glorious reward to the writer who could do it justice. 
Ten years of laborious research produced the “ Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella,” from the abundant materials collected by his perseverance and 
fortune. His popularity at home gave the book an immediate circu- 
lation. It crossed the ocean and sustained the ordeal of criticism in 
the best English reviews, with remarkable commendation. On the 
continent it was the same. It was translated into the languages of 
France, Italy, and Spain. The Spaniards received it with ecstacy. 
“ Gonsalvo de Cordova,” “ Ximenas,” were familiar names to them in 
tradition, but they had no good history of that age, and were not loth 
to acknowledge their obligation to the American author. Itis proba- 
ble that, had Prescott left this ground untrodden, American feet 
would never have ventured upon it, to win glory for this nation; to 
grant information intensely important to our early history; to write 
from our standpoint of view, and in such a manner as to be considered 
a standard authority throughout the world. His countrymen, then, 
cannot consider this, and “'The Conquest of Mexico,” subjects unfor- 
tunately chosen. On the contrary, they must be more thankful for 
Prescott, for his nativity, and his success. 

A common affliction associates, in the mind, the name of Prescott 
with that of Milton. But though alike travelers on the road of mis- 
fortune, how unlike their voyages! Milton, his ship freighted with 
the accumulated products of study and learning, sails forth with a 
sublime imagination as his guiding star. Blindness overtakes him 
amid the storm of domestic and political persecution, and he is driven 
further and further from the path of comfort. His only faithful com- 
rade is his cheerful spirit. His anchor drags through the sands of 
unmerited obloquy. 

Prescott’s fair craft puts to sea beneath a sunny sky, and from the 
lowering clouds of blindness falls only a shower of blessings. As he 
nears the end of life’s journey, fame and reward send a cheering wel- 
come. Milton, in a land where the family seat is handed down for 
centuries to successive descendants, died almost a wanderer. Pres- 
cott, in a country where children seldom drink from the same well as 
their fathers, lived and died in the home of his ancestors. 

Within a short score of years the rauks of the literary world have 
been fearfully decimated. Humboldt fell at his post in Germany, 
Macaulay and Thackeray in England, Hawthorne, Choate, Everett, 
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and Prescott, in America. But though the same day saw the fall of 
so many captains, no name on the list has now a greater fame than 
Prescott. 

The death of the great historian seemed a fit end to his life. A 
kind Providence seemed desirous of mitigating pain, and removing 
the terror of the grave. Death was sent in his mildest and most 
speedy form, and one quick stroke paralyzed the morta! frame, releas- 
ing a mind in the midst of its unimpaired vigor. He died engaged to 
the last in his work while each succeeding day was adding a brighter 
lustre to his renown. His farewell to life seems like the setting sun 
of a summer’s day. We watch it from some eminence as it sinks 
lower, till now it hangs just above the edge of the horizon. Its disc 
is larger, and appears more beautiful, more subdued and gentle in its 
glare, than during its whole circuit over the heavens. 


“ Low walks the sun and broadens by degrees 
Just o’er the verge of day,” 


But behold, while we gaze, it quietly, suddenly, sinks away beneath 
the landscape, 


“He dips his orb 
Now half immersed; now a golden curve; 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears.” W. A. M. 


Jugging. 

Ir the jug is not an element of civilization, it must still be confessed 
that it has always been its constant companion. They have progress- 
ed together, hand in handle, so to speak. In gloomy times the jug 
has grown in importance, and the oftener and more completely it has 
been overturned, the stronger and more deeply felt has been its influ- 
ence. I suppose a jug was broken upon the bows of the Pilgrim ship 
when she was christened “Mayflower.” That the Pilgrims found 


- this homely earthen vessel a reliable agent for the amelioration of the 


“Lo!” condition of the “ Poor Indian” and the shortening of his dreary 
life. Their Yankee descendants for many generations, found it diffi- 
cult to raise their barns or gather their crops without its presence, 
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But forgetting the good it has done, they look with contempt upon the 
jug despoiled of its contents. They avoid an empty jug as they do 
an empty house, but for opposite reasons. The Pike of Missouri is 
wiser than his eastern brother. Having with his overflowing jug en- 
snared his fellow man, he snatches the opportunity when he finds it 
empty, to inveigle with it the rampant catfish. The catfish is am- 
phibious, living in mud and water. Hence the largest, ugliest and 
most vivacious are found in the Missouri river. Wherever there is 
fever and ague, you will find catfish as thick as fleas in Italian monas- 
teries. But which is cause and which effect, no one knows. His 
name is taken from that of the familiar domestic animal which he re- 
sembles in features and disposition, but he has no ear for music, and 
will not disturb a sleeper unless eaten in large quantity. I never saw 
one that had attained the scale, chromatic or otherwise. They are 
hard to kill; the surest way to dispatch them is to put them in clear 
water or tie them together in couples and let them fight it out. An 
enthusiastic friend of ours proposed that we should go “jugging”’ for 
catfish. He would furnish twelve jugs if we would get fifty feet of 
clothesline, and an equal amount of strong cord, with a number of 
fish hooks. We doubted his ability to find twelve unoccupied jugs in 
that region. But when he informed us that he should wait until the 
day after the county convention, our doubts were removed. He kept 
his word. We never saw jugs more thoroughly empty. Aurora 
arose rosy-fingered, red-faced and muggy, and found us at the landing. 
Our staunch skiff the “Semper Caput,” (she never was beaten), was 
speedily loaded. We had intended to wait for the semi-weekly pack- 
et, which was due at sunrise, to tow us up the river some eight miles, 
and trust to the current to bring us back. She came in season, leay- 
ing a wake in the thick water resembling a furrow in a damp prairie, 
and we embarked, having tied our skiff to the stern of the “ Badger,” 
which boat we found furnished in that fashion of subdued elegance 
characteristic of western steamers. If the walls and ceiling of the 
gents’ cabin had been made of meerschaum, its depth and evenness of 
color would have been admirable; a student of natural history would 
have revelled in the state rooms. She walked the water full of things 
of life. But the glory of the “Badger” was the “Exchange,” 
whence the fluent barkeeper dispensed his “sod com,” “hair puller,” 
and “sudden glory.” “Walk up, gentlemen, and replenish your 
vital current!’”’ And we went and saw the little bar surmounted by 
the picture of the “ Badger,” proudly displaying her broom at the 
head of the jackstaff, in token that she swept the river, with the 
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“ Wolverine” desperately far behind. The lemons, toddy stick, jugs, 
decanters, bottles and tumblers distributed with delightful careless- 
ness over the three narrow shelves, decorated with fly-papers, and the 
legend “No trust no bust,” expressing thus poetically and positively, 
his principles in the past and his hopes for the future. 

The passengers were not yet astir, their number and size being in- 
dicated by the rows of boots, various in fashion and material, which 
were on dress parade along the cabin floor. But western men can’t 
afford to doze useful time away. Those boots soon begin to be occu- 
pied and directed toward that bar-room window; their owners 
evidently anxious to “sound the mellow horn” as early as possible. 
The thimble rigger also makes his appearance, desirous of awakening 
the sense of humor, supposed to dwell in the bosoms of the passengers 
to an extent sufficient to cause them to invest a few dollars in the 
discovery of a certain missing wit called the “little joker.” Before 
he was found we had reached the wood yard, supposed to be at the 
head of catfish navigation. We cast off, assured of the sympathy and 
good wishes of the passengers. Our mysterious jugs had touched 
their hearts. If they had known the purpose of our expedition, every 
pike would have left the “ Badger” for the “Semper Caput.” For 
pike and catfish are as inseparable as Damon and Pythias. Fortune 
favored us and piled up thick and heavy clouds until the sky was as 
black and heavy as the river. 

We now developed our strategy. The clothes line was strung with 
the jugs four feet apart, a cork injunction was laid on each jug’s 
mouth, and to each jug handle was fastened a short piece of small 
cord, hooked and baited in most hospitable style. Our string of jugs 
was then cast upon the waters, and as they calmly floated with us 
down the stream, we flattered ourselves that we were better fishermen 
than those of old, for each jug was as sensitive to a bite, as patient 
and as silent as Isaac Walton. We had twelve Isaac Waltons on 
one string. 

Scarcely had the jugs become settled in the current, when Isaac 
number one felt a bite, turned wrong side upward and started up 
stream. Isaac number two was seized suddenly by a desire to go 
down stream. Before we had time to calculate the resultant of these, 
two forces, the whole Walton family was in uproar. The jugs seem- 
ed haunted by the departed spirits of the previous day. Thus 
fighting among themselves, they were conquered by the current and 
kept within easy distance of the skiff, so that when we had seen 
enough of the battle, they were close at hand to be drawn in. Now 
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came our turn. As we hauled in the short lines, the fish drawing near 
the surface, bespattered us liberally with extract of Missouri River, so 
that very soon we resembled men of iron, or anything else that is 
black. But the struggle was soon ended, and there were our twelve 
catfish. Again and again we sent forth the earthen deceivers, and got 
bites by the gross and fish by the dozen. The jug has revolutionized 
angling. It has become food and drink tu the pike, and the glory of 
Missouri. And when the Missouri, Father of Mud, shall have accom- 
plished its appointed task of washing the State, its namesake, from the 
map, some future Guizot will dip his pen in the moonshine and place 
the jug among the grandest elements of American civilization. 





L Allegro und Jl Penseroso. 


MILToNn’s great Epic poem, the only one in our language, has become 
so identified with his own name, that the common class of poetic 
readers scarcely imagine that he ever wrote anything else. They 
suppose all his characteristics there displayed, all his habits of 
thought and style of expression therein embodied. Even the best of 
critics have dwelt most on this poem when speaking of Milton’s ge- 
nius, regarding the rest of his poetry as, comparatively speaking, the 
efforts of undisciplined youth, or of a weakened old age. 

The main characteristics of this great work are so prominent, and 
have for so long a time held such an acknowledged superiority, that 
the same general impressions are likely to be conveyed to every read- 
er, namely, that it displays an almost limitless extent of imagination, 
a continuously sustained sublimity, a vast amount of learning, a most 
elaborate and harmonious musical structure, all and everywhere ac- 
companied and encumbered by an oppressive sense of ambitious and 
conscious power. But these two minor poems, like modest buds 
scarcely peeping out from beneath the spreading leaves of a full 
blown flower, have been passed by with only here and there a dainty 
touch. Yet they exhibit a beauty without grandeur, a genial, 
thoughtful sweetness, an exhibition of power understood, without an 
individuality so constantly displayed as to amount almost to self wor- 
ship, which is scarcely to be found in Paradise Lost, certainly no- 
where out of the Fourth Book. 
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They are composed upon precisely the same plan, and are intended 
to depict two exactly opposite moods of the mind. The contrast is 
so thorough, so minute, that it is sometimes found even in particular 
words. For instance, in Penseroso, 


“T walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green,”— 


And in L’Allegro 


Sometimes walking, not unseen 
By hedgegrow elms, on hillocks green,— 


L’ Allegro (the mirthful) introduces a series of lively pleasures, be- 
ginning with the earliest song of the lark. Il Penseroso (the melan- 
choly, or rather pensive,) awakes a train of quiet meditations, by the 
sound of the nightingale’s song. Daybreak and twilight, how exqui- 
sitely suggestive of hilarity and melancholy. Both were written 
nearly at the same time, and it is supposed, at the same place. 

These two compositions are convincing proof that tenderness and 
beauty are incitements of Milton’s imagination as well as sublimity, 
In his pictures he loves to dwell on the qualities of the beautiful 
adding one after another until the reader becomes overburdened with 
an increasing sense of delight. Every description appears to have 
passed through a transforming process in the author’s mind, by which 
the soul of fancy is made to animate the forms of nature, thus invest- 
ing her with a two-fold power to please. Perhaps he is enabled to 
give this impression by the intensity of his conception and the com- 
plete absorption of his mind in whatever engages his attention for the 
time. This power is well illustrated in the example so often quoted, 
from the Penseroso, where he describes the 


“ Wandering moon, 
Riding near her highest noon, 
Like one that had been led astray, 
Through the heavens’ wide, pathless way,”— 


So that, if we judge these poems by the “excess of the imagination 
beyond actual impressions,” we shall arrive at a most admiring ap- 
preciation of the author’s poetic talent. Let us suffer ourselves to be 
borne, not by imbgination, but by memory, to a lonesome seat beside 
some quiet fireside, in whose uncertain light we have spent many a 
winter evening hour in drowsy idleness, or prosy, commonplace reflec- 
tions. Yet Milton finds it a “still-removed place” where “ divinest 
melancholy” attends upon him, joined with 
VOL. XXXII. 4 
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“Calm Peace and Quiet, 
Spare Fast, that oft with gods doth diet, 
And hears the Muses in a ring 


Aye round about Jove’s altar sing :”— 
* * * * 


“Where glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 


Nor does he want words to depict these images of his brain. There 
is a wonderful correction of touch and conscious perfection in the little 
pictures, intermingled in fit places ; 


“ Beds of violet blue, 
And fresh-blown roses washed in dew ;”— 


There may even be found word-distinctions almost as exquisite as 
in that passage of Coleridge wherein he describes the most beautiful 
of all weeping eyes— 


“ And both blue eyes more bright than clear, 
Each about to have a tear.” 


The almost perfect harmony of Milton’s verse, as far as sweetness 
and beauty goes, here reaches its culmination. His own description 
of this quality of verse is unrivalled in its easy and flowing measure, 


“ And ever, against eating cares, 

Lap me in soft Lydian airs, 

Innotes with many a winding ’bout 

Of linked sweetness long drawn out : 
With wanton head and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mazes running; 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 

The hidden soul of harmony.” 


There is a sympathy between the sound and the sentiment so close 
as to suggest itself almost without the effort of thought. The move- 
ment pauses or hurries on, rises or falls, with exquisite art as the oc- 
casion requires. 

Tn one place we find the slow steady motion, which embodies in 
words, as it were, the very sublimity of the thing described, 


“ Oft, on a plot of rising ground, 

I hear the far-off curfew sound, 

Over some wide-watered shore, 
Swinging slow with sullen sullen roar :”— 
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In another, a rapid and joyous movement equally appropriate, 


“To many 4 youth, and many 4 maid, 
Dancing in the chequered shade :—” 


But lack of space forbids us to multiply quotations. 

Our first impressions with regard to Milton’s learning are, that his 
poetry is over-informed with Graecisms and allusions to mythological 
fables. But such a criticism would probably have appeared to him an 
indication of ignorance so great as to disqualify one for the business of 
a critic. For in these fables he took great and continual delight, and 
they were as familiar to him as his own dreams. Still it must be ac- 
knowledged that he had not the faith in the things he describes, that 
many poets have: he cannot let them speak without helping them 
with his own learning: and this fact is apparent in his minor works 
as well as in his Paradise Lost. 

These two poems, written at that period of his life when the elas- 
ticity, strength, and passions of manhood were at their fullest tide, is 
perhaps the best test we have ia his writings, of his sympathy with, 
and appreciation of, his species. Yet he seems to stand aloof from 
them, watching them with a critical, and even an eager eye, yet never 
forgetting his own individuality, so far as to blend himself with the 
mass. His Muse is always making ready for the pleasures she de- 
scribes, but never participating in them. The scenes she pictures are 
realties, so surcharged with beauty as to become unreal. They are 


“ Such sights as youthful poets dream, 
On summer eves by haunted stream.” 


“Che Tempest.” 


In glancing at the heading of this article, the reader must not, and 
if well informed, he will not anticipate for himself any great intellectu- 
al gratification,—“ a feast of reason and a flow of soul,”—for in the 
very initiatory attempt to place before you an intelligent, and if possi- 
ble, a plausible exposition of the various merits and demerits of the 
play, we meet with the awkward fact that there are but few, and those 
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unimportant, features of interest init. We would seek then to have 
the criticism itself judged by the play as a standard, rather than that 
the play should be estimated by the truth and force of the’ criticism. 

There are among the productions of the great poet’s mind, not only 
in the tragedies, but also in the comedies, pieces, each of which, upon 
a retrospective view of it, impresses and astonishes us by its whole 
general effect, as some great labor accomplished ; something wonder- 
ful among the triumphs of the human intellect ; as a remarkable index 
of human nature; as awful in the profoundness of its philosophy ; ir- 
resistible in its appealing outbursts of soul and passion, or fascinating 
in its fancy and wit. 

The “Tempest” is wanting, however, in this tout ensemble effect ; 
its final conviction is tame. We do not mean to say that the piece 
cannot lay claim to any merits at all; that itis absolutely insipid and 
colorless. That is impossible of any of Shakspeare’s works. They 
have all a distinctness of character and incident, a vital energy, a 
purity of thought and expression, which are entirely peculiar to the 
collection. No poet or dramatist has ever attained this perfec- 
tion so fully as he, Now it is true that “ The Tempest” possesses 
these attributes in common with the rest of the plays. It bespeaks 
its author in every sentence. But in its individual nature as com- 
pared with the individual natures of the other plays, it seems to us 
very temperate and subdued. It lacks the intensity, the fullness, the 
high degree of originality, the all-pervading proofs of the creative 
power, which are so conspicuous elsewhere. It evinces but little par- 
ticipation in those grand moving inspirations—those rare conceptions 
overflowing with wit and jollity, which, rather than the legitimate 
offspring of Shakspeare’s will, were irrepressible in themselves, and 
demanded fitting and satisfactory expression by the characters, the 
personages giving them material form. 

It is a very natural sort of inquiry on our part, that we should look 
for some object, some moral, some prevailing and animating principle 
in “The Tempest,” such as we are accustomed to see developed in 
the other and various products of the same pen. Many such instances 
might be cited to show that, with all their absurdity and drollery, 
nearly all Shakspeare’s works have in them some underlying and ben- 
eficial tendency, and this more largely exemplified in some particular 
and prominent personages. 

“The Tempest,” however, as far as we can see, has no such char- 
acteristic, no such definite aim. It introduces the beautiful Miranda 
and her devoted father on the desert isle; portrays the shipwreck on 
this island of the king and his followers. The young prince Ferdi- 
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nand becomes separated from his father, meets the young woman, falls 
in love; through magic influences the king finds his lost son and in- 
jured brother ; the kingdom is restored to the rightful heir; the mar- 
riage takes place and all go homg well satisfied. 

Now this is all well enough to be sure and all very pretty—a 
charming little romance But what does it signify? We cannot feel 
that we have been instructed by a review of historical facts~by the 
display of any great principles of truth—by any remarkable develop- 
ments of human nature; nor have we even been amused by any 
ludicrous situations—any strange combinations of circumstances. 
We do not perceive any thing very witty in the sayings or doings of 
the personages interested. There is no such roaring merriment and 
pompous insignificance as convulses one with laughter in the presence 
of Jack Falstaff; no such quibbling nonsense and absurd verbosity as 
is heard from the demented old Dogberry ; no such awkward officious- 
ness as belongs to Launcelot Gobbo. In fact the play leaves but a 
passing impression on the mind of one acquainted with the other and 
better comedies of,the author. 

Let us now relieve the subject of this relative estimate, and notice 
some of its points of absolute value. Let us consider it, not as 
Shakespeare’s work, but merely as a charming work of the fancy,— 
as a bright, cheery story of love and adventure, mystified, and thus 
enhanced in its charm, by the presence of the supernatural. Thus 
relieved, we can find in it considerable to admire. We at once ac- 
knowledge in it, a light, airy sort of nature, which strongly appeals to 
our sense of the beautiful ; there is a pleasing simplicity in the concep- 
tion, and smoothness in the involvement of the plot, which renders us 
forgetful of any regulating order or principle, or desirous of any ulti- 
mate object. 

The sweet, innocent, and confiding character of Miranda is the first 
object which attracts our attention, and immediately there is awakened 
in us an interest concerning her hidden, yet unpromising future. The 
earnest love and filial obedience of Cordelia she combines with the 
faithfulness, the virtue, and gentle womanliness of Desdemona,—al- 
though of course she does not possess these respective qualities in so 
eminent a degree as either. For the trials and emergencies which 
developed their splendid characters, had been wanting in the placid 
course of her young life. It is a noticeable instance, too, of the poet’s 
strange and capricious fancy, that he should wish to introduce into 
his play such a very unusual character ;—a girl grown up to woman’s 
full estate, completely separated in this island from the rest of 
the world,—without companions of her own age of either sex,—utterly 
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unsophisticated,—entirely ignorant of the existence of any other hu- 
man beings than herself and her father, or, in fact, of any other sphere 
of existence than their sea-bound home. But we will accept Mr. 
Craik’s apology, or, more properly, explanation, as applicable here, 
that Shakspeare was not dependent on reality, or his own observation 
for his characters, but that he drew them at will from Fancy’s realm, 
and rendered them none the less plausible and interesting, for all that. 

However remarkable may be the conception of such a character, 
and however improbable may be the course of events necessitating 
such a situation; yet both of these results serve to furnish a fine 
illustration of that spontaneous, irresistible impulse which at some 
period in our lives, suddenly arouses our faculties to a new and pleas- 
ing sort of consciousness. They are a speaking instance of that 
keen, but indescribable instinct in our natures called Love, which tells 
us of a lack, a void within us, which must be filled; which tells us 
that there exists some creature possessing a soul and a nature similar 
to our own. who can, and ought to satisfy this yearning of ours, 
through a constant and full communion of spirit. | 

We find Miranda, as we have already said, a perfect stranger to all 
these experiences of the world, which have usually taught a person 
arrived at her age, the divine and beautiful constitution of our na- 
tures, and which have also tended to develop, to some degree at 
least, the sentiments and passions resulting from social intercourse. 
She hardly recognizes the person of man—their physical embodi- 
ment,—let alone those emotions and affections themselves. 

When, in her wanderings, she first meets the young prince Ferdin- 
and, she cries out in her astonishment, 

“T might call him 
A thing divine; for nothing natural I 
Ever saw so noble.” 

But astonishment soon yields to a more tender, yet not less con- 
trolling emotion, and her woman’s love reaches out after its object 
with a “bashful cunning” and perseverance which show at once its 
intensity and necessity. Her purity and frankness finally overcome 
her modest reserve, and the whole force of her compelling passion she 
thus delicately but thoroughly expresses : 

“T weep at mine unworthiness, that dare not offer 
What I desire to give; and much less, take 
What I shall die to want. But . 
bth . prompt me, plain and holy innocence! 
I am your wife, if you will marry me.” 


So then in Miranda’s character and history, there centres an interest 
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and satisfaction, which if wanting in other parts of the play, the reader 
feels is only the more appreciable. 

Again, her father, Prospero, the dethroned Duke of Milan, the 
solitary exile, lays something of a claim to our compassionate sym- 
pathy, as a victim of wicked usurpations and unnatural cruelty. His 
fatherly devotion to his only child, his ready approval of her lover’s 
suit, his generous forbearance toward the brother who had injured 
him—all recommend him. 

But his greatest attraction is the supernatural power with 
which Shakspeare has invested him, of employing invisible spirits to 
bring about in a miraculous way, any desirable results. These results, 
which he effects, as well as the means which he uses, were of course 
all out of Nature; but as his fancy alone gave existence to these 
creatures of the air and flower, so our fancies alone embrace and fol- 
low them. This they do easily, and satisfactorily too, with no desire 
to remove from their own sphere, but leaving stern Reality to judge 
her own natural and more unruly subjects. 

“ Delicate Ariel” —flitting, fair and faithful, ought, it seems to us, and 
multifarious as were her tasks,—to have been assigned to some more 
pleasing and appropriate one, than that which chiefly busied her pretty 
little hands, ¢. e. to pinch and torture the ugly monster Caliban, 
whenever his brutish propensities rose in rebellion against his severe 
and unrelenting master. One of Macbeth’s witches would have formed 
aless striking contrast. And this Caliban,—what shall be said of 
him? Is nothis hideousness almost ineffable? Was this thing, too, 
altogether a creation of the imagination, as we would gladly believe, 
or did Shakspeare ever see in flesh and blood, such a contradiction to 
the laws of Nature,—such a mockery and insult to humanity? Such 
a combination of mental, moral, and physical enormities, it is difficult 
to find elsewhere. And, then, one’s comprehension of these embodied 
qualities is so thorough: the personality, the form and habits of the 
animal are so distinct, that the character will be as lasting in its im- 
pressions, perhaps, as any other feature of the play. 

The remaining personages are quite inferior—or rather, are not at 
all prominent, and hence, though the characterization is quite as de- 
cided as elsewhere in “ The Tempest,”’ they are hardly worth a con- 
sideration here. 

The qualities common to all of Shakspeare’s works,—those which 
render the plays, as a class, entirely distinct and peculiar,—are here 
also, noticeable. The novelty of Idea, the consistency of sentiment, 
the faithful pertinence of the expression, and where occasion demands, 
the beauty of the rhythm, all combine to testify their author’s geuius. 
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While “The Tempest,” then, can neither boast the thrilling in- 
tensity of character, incident, idea and diction which belongs to many 
of the tragedies ; while it wants the sparkling wit and irresistible ab- 
surdity of the other comedies ; we can still recommend it unhesita- 
tingly to our College friends, as the source of a winter evening’s quite 
pleasant entertainment. ? 





Wemorabilia Palensia. 


The Baccalaureate Sermon. 
This Sermon was preached on Sunday afternoon, July 22, by Prof. Clarke. The 
subject was, “ The Beautiful, its relation to educated and Christian men. 


Concio ad Clerum. 

This discourse was delivered on Tuesday evening before Commencement, at the 
North Church, by Rev. Lavelette Perrin, Class of 40. The subject assigned by 
the General Association was, ‘The Scriptural doctrine of a future life.” The text 
was, II. Timothy, i. 10. ‘“ And hath brought life and immortality to light through 
the Gospel.” 


Alumni Meeting. 

The Annual Meeting of Alumni was held at Alumni Hall, on Wednesday. Hon. 
David L. Seymour, of Troy, N. Y., was chosen Chairman. Prof, D. C. Gilman was 
chosen Secretary, in place of Dr. Dutton, deceased. Hon. Josiah M. Carter, Class 
of '36, was chosen Assistant Secretary, pro tem The meeting was opened by 
prayer, by Rev. Geo. E. Adams, of Brunswick, Me., Class of '21. The obituary 
list was then read, and copies distributed. President Woolsey paid a beautiful 
tribute to the memory of Mr. Street, and mentioned his liberal endowments, amount- 
ing to $300,000; also, that of Mr. Sheffield, who has given about $50,000 to the 
Scientific School. Prof. E. E. Salisbury, as Chairman of the Committee on Memo- 
rial, read a Report. No decided plan was recommended, except to build a Memo- 
rial Chapel. The Alumni Committee for the following year are, A. C. Twining, 
Leonard Bacon, Elias Loomis, Noah Porter, E. E. Salisbury, Worthington Hooker, 
Geo. E. Day, Thos. Thacher, C. 8. Lyman, James Hadley, Timothy Dwight, Daniel 
C. Gilman, Edward I, Sanford, Geo. J. Brush, H. A. Newton. 


Phi Beta Kappa. 

The oration before this Society was delivered in the North Church on Wednes- 
day evening, by Andrew D. White. The subject was, “An Aristocracy founded 
upon Oppression.” The poem, which was unusually fine, was delivered by Hon. 
Gideon H. Hollister. 

The appointments for the following year are as follows:— 

Onator,—Gen. 0. 8. Ferry, of Norwalk. Susstrrurz,—J. P. Thompson, of New 
York. 


Port,—Rev. Edward D. Morris, of Columbus, 0. Susstrrurz,—Rev. G. P. 
Dole, of Mass, 
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OFFICERS. ° 

President,—D. B. Barrows. Vice President,—ALexANDER THOMAS, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary,—Prof. D.C. Giman. Treaswrer,—Prof, H. A. New- 
ToN. Assistant Secretary,—C. T. Couns. Assistant Treaswrer,—D. L. BURRELL. 

Cup Presentation. 

The Cup presentation came off on Wednesday eve, at the New Haven House, 
The recipient was HERMAN Wooprurr Bunpby, son of G. H. Bundy, of Boston. 
The members present had an unusually jolly time, which was prolonged until day- 
light. 


COMMENCEMENT. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES, JULY 26, 1866. 
FORENOON. 
. Musie: William Tell, Overture, Organ and Orchestra —Rossint. 


Prayer. 

. Salutatory Oration in Latin, by Hamilton Cole, Claverack, N. Y. 

. Oration, “ Individuality,” by Geo. Shipman Payson, Fayetteville, N. Y. 

Oration, “The Military Orders of the Crusades,” by Maurice D. Collier, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Music: Elisire d’amor, Aria.— Donizetti. 

. Oration, “‘The English Aristocracy,” by Charles Avery Collin, Penn Yan, N. Y. 

Essay, “Genius,” by Henry P, Holmes,* Worcester, Mass. 

Dissertation, “ Solitude,” by Richard Edward Smith, Guilford. 

. Music: Stradella, Overture, Organ and Orchestra.—Flotow. 

. Oration, “Universal Suffrage in Large Cities,” by Frank Smith Chapin; East 
Bloomfield, N. Y. 

12. Dissertation, ‘‘ Earnestness,” by William Henry Bennett, Hampton. 

13. Music: Athalia March.— Mendelssohn. 

14. Dissertation, “The Chivalric Romances,” by Edward Comfort Starr, Guilford. 

15. Oration, ‘The Permanence of England.” by Cassius Marcellus Clay, Paris, Ky. 

16. Music: Favorita, Romanza.— Donizetti. 

17. Oration, “The Penates,” by Henry Otis Whitney, Williston, Vt. ‘ 

18. Essay, ‘“ Character,” by Gilbert Livingston Bishop, New Haven. 

19. Music: Donanlieder.— Strauss. 

20. Oration, “Citizenship of To-day,” by Darius Parmalee Sackett, Tallmadge, O, 

21. Philosophical Oration, “The Efficiency of the Laws a Test of National Charac- 

ter,” by Marcellus Bowen, Marion, O. 
22. Music: La muette di Portici, Overture, Organ and Orchestra.— Auber, 


AFTERNOON. 


. Music: Semiramis, Overture, Organ and Orchestra.—Rossint. 

. Dissertation, “The Influence of the Revolution of 1641 on Civil Liberty,” by 
Gustavus Pierpont Davis, Hartford. 

. Dissertation, ‘The Venetian Republic,” by Harry Ward Foote, New Haven. 

. Music: Siege of Corinth, Finale.—Rossini. 

Dissertation, ‘ The struggle for Rights,” by Henry Burnham Mead, Hingham 

Mass. 

Essay, “ Michael Angelo,” by John Hampden Wood, Albany, N. Y. 

Music, Schoenbrunner.—Lanner 

Essay, “ Rufus Choate,” by Levi Clifford Wade, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Oration, “The Balance of Power,” by William George Bussey, Utica, N. Y. 

10. Music: Tannhauser, March, Organ and Orchestra.— Wagner. 

11. Oration, “‘The American Congress,” by Samuel Benedict St. John, New Canaan, 

12. “Tom Hughes and his works,” by Edward Elizur Goodrich, New Haven. 

13. Music: Der Blitz Romanza.—Halevy. 


*Excused from speaking on account of sickness. 
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14, 
15. 
16. 
. Essay, “ A False Liberty,” by Edward Young Hincks, Bridgeport. 
18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Oration, “ Rusiin’s Creed,” by Charles McClellan Southgate, Ipswich, Mass. 
Oration, “Communism in Politics, ” by Lovell Hall, East Hampton. 
Music: William Tell, Terzett. —Rossini. 


Oration, “The Universities and the State,” with the Valedictory Address, by 
Frederick Newton J udson, New Haven 

Music: Nachtlager in Granada, Ouv.—Kreutzer. 

Degrees Conferred, 

Prayer by the President, 


Additions to the Faculty. 


In the Academical Department the following persons have been elected Tutors: 
Easert G. BrneuaM, Class 63, Tutor in Mathematics. 

Wiu1am G. Sumyer, Class ’63, Tutor in Mathematics, 

Grorce S. Merriam, Class 64, Tutor in Greek. 


Worcester, 


On Thursday, July 26, the contest between Yale and Harvard began by a match 
game of Ball between the Freshman Classes. The match was very exciting on 
account of the closeness with which it was played. The following is the record: 


YALE, HARVARD, 
0. R. 0. R. 
Condict, c. 4 4 Watson, p. 6 2 
Hicks, 2d b. 2 5 Smith, c. 0 6 
DeGrove, c. f. 4 3 Peabody, Ist b. 3 3 
Stevenson, r. f. 2 6 Simmonds, r. f. A 3 
Cunningham, s, s. A Fd Fay, 8s. 8. 3 4 
F. Terry, 1. f. 3 3 Bowditch, ec. f. 3 3 
Hooker, p. 0 6 Severence, 2d b. 2 5 
Van Wyck, Istb. 5 2 Rawle, 1. f. 3 4 
R. Terry, 3d b. 4 3 Pickering, 3d b. 3 3 
Total, 28 489-36 27 «33 
a oe a 
Yale, 1 1 2 q 8 0 3 3 11—36 
e Harvard, 6 6 2 3 3 4 3 3 3—33 


Umpire—Mr. Delano, of Williams College. 
Scorer—Yale, Lincoln; Harvard, Wilson. 


The Races. 
On Tuesday came the boatraces. First came the Scientific race. The crews were 


NAMES. CREW. 
Lawrence Scientific, Chas. Dunning, stroke, 
(Harvard.) Thomas Motlew, Jr., 
E. L. Hodges, 
C. E. Deane, 


S. M. W. Peters, 

8. L. Holdridge, bow. 
Sheffield Scientific, A. 8. Palmer, stroke, 

(Yale.) T. Sxeel, 

J. K. Beeson, 

P. Grove, 

T. Bennett, 

J. Whittlesey, bow. 


Harvard’s time was 18 m. 53% s. 
Yale’s time was 19 m. 38 s. 
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The University Race. ~ 


YALE CREW. 
E. B. Bennett, stroke, Arthur D. Bissel, 
Wm. A. Copp, Edmund Ooffin, 
Wm. E. Wheeler, C. F. Browning, bow. 


Boat 40 feet long, 204 inches wide, weight 175 lbs., built by McKay. 
HARVARD CREW. 


Wm. Blaikie, stroke, R. 8. Peabody, 
E. T. Wilkinson, A. P. Loring, 
E. N. Fenno, B. H. McBurney, bow. 


Boat 57 feet long, 8 inches deep, 19 inches wide, built by Elliott. 
Harvard’s time, 18 m.43}s. Yale’s time, 19 m. 10s. 


The Navy. 


At a meeting of the Yale Navy on Saturday afternoon, the following officers 
were chosen for the ensuing year: Commodore—A. D. Bissell, 67. First Fleet 
Captain—J. Coffin, 68. Second Fleet Captain—R. H. Grove, 67. Treaswrer—J. 
C. Hall, 68. 


Yale Base Ball Club. 

At a meeting of the Yale B. B. Club, held in the President’s Lecture Room, on 
Thursday, September 20, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President—G. P. Sheldon, 67. Vice President—T. C. Sloane, '68. Secretary— 
W. A. Linn,’ 68. Zreasurer—T. P. Van Wyck, '69 Captain First Nine—J. 
Coffin, ’68, 

Messrs. Sheldon, Coffin, Hooker and Cleveland were appointed a Committee to 
arrange the Nines. 


Class Pictures. 
At a meeting of the Senior Class on Saturday, Sept. 24, the following persons 
were chosen a committee to procure class pictures: OC. W. Betts, J. H. Brooks, L. 
H, Kitchell, J. W. Partridge, B. Smith. 





Obituary. 

At a meeting held September 14, 1866, the Class of '67 of Yale College, passed 
the following resolutions : 

Whereas, On Thursday, Aug. 30th, Harpin M. Lum, of the Senior Class of Yale 
College, was drowned at Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Therefore, 

Resolved, That we deeply feel the loss of our friend and classmate, who in the 
providence of God has been so suddenly and mournfully called away. 

Resowed, That we will cherish the memory of him whose sterling worth and 
warm heart, more and more endeared him to us with each successive day of our 
three years association. 

Resolved, That we extend the sympathy of loving classmates to his bereaved 
family and friends, and that we commend them to the tender consolation of the 
great Comforter. 

Resolved, That as a class we proffer our thanks to Isidore Roscoph, of Cleveland, 
for his kind attention to the remains of our late classmate. 

Resolved, That in token of our sorrow, we wear a badge of mourning for 


thirty days. 
ais Wu. H. Goopyzar, 
Frank H. Haruory, } Committee. 
H. W. Payne, 
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Gditor's Tuble. 


ONCE more, Classmates and students, we greet you all. The old Table sends 
forth a rheumatic creak of dignified delight and pride, at thought of the weighty 
contributions which you are to lay upon it during the coming year. One after 
another we have come in, and, with a short, business nod of recognition, have 
taken our places round it, The Bohemian smokes contemplatively; the Metaphysi- 
cian grasps madly after an imaginary train of thought, which he sees galloping 
over the worn and inky boards; the Doctor looks inquiringly at the cracks and crevi- 
ces, like veins, as if he saw, coursing through them, blood, which was the life of by- 
gone thoughts; the high-oration man is convulsed with emphatic gestures, as if in 
accompaniment to high oratorical ideas of poetic beauty; and the fifth individual 
bites, pensively, the nib of the historic quill which wrote the first ‘‘ Table,” and five 
right hands are, on a sudden, placed together upon the center of the old tripod, as 
we invoke, for our labors, the aid of the spirits of the men who, for one and thirty 
years, have successively filled the places we now occupy. Andif not with us, 
they have at least left their representatives heaped up before us, im the shape 
of Volumes of our Magazize, some yellow with age, and others with a more 
modern look, till at last the pile is completed, with Volume XXXI, which closes 
with a trace of our own inky fingers. We look them over thoughtfully, and reve- 
rently, too, as conscious of the greatness of some whose work we would criticise. 
But the metaphysician, carefully scratching his bump of self-esteem, remarks, that 
he notices a great improvement in the later volumes of the Lit., as compared with 
the earlier publications; that there is far less of bombastic, meaningless language; 
that there are fewer descriptions of gorgeous sunsets and autumn-tinted leaves :— 

“Yes,” interrupts the orator, with a regretful sigh, “and less of poetic taste. 
The readers of this periodical are getting ashamed to acknowledge that anything is 
excellent, or entertaining, unless it is a learned and metaphysical discussion, or an 
exposition of material facts, expressed with mathematical accuracy,” 

“ And less, too, inmy opinion,” sayg the Bohemian, puffing away a cloud of smoke, 
“of real, honest, natural thought. The fact is, that men at our age are too proud 
to own that they are guided by sentiment, as well as reason, and too thoughtlessly 
ambitious, to see that there is more of interest in easy thought, voluntarily sug- 
gested, on subjects of special interest to the class of men for whom the Articles are 
written, than in ponderous reflection on questions which the highest earthly intel- 
ligence has for ages been unable to settle, and will be unable for ages to come. 
Most of the productions are an appeal to the admiration of the reader, rather than an 
effort for his entertainment. And they are failures, for the very reason that they 
promise so much.” 

Here the Metaphysician began to say, that the style recommended was harder to 
acquire than the one generally adopted, but he was unable to finish his remark, for 
the Doctor, with a startled look, exclaimed, “If that is the case, I'll be hanged ig 
the Lit. is a real picture of College life at all; but it’s nothing more than the ab- 
stract of a man, with a student’s gown on, and an old, worn gown, at that.” 

The Doctor, of course, was summarily ejected, for this treasonable utterance, but 
the look of pitiable entreaty he gave us, as he was shoved outside of the door, has 
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forced us to be charitable, and to acknowledge that there was a grain of truth in 
his assertion, and'that we ourselves, also, are the occasional cause of fault finding. 
But we ask you, reader, to marvel not, if now and then you find in our Table-talk 
worn-out jokes and repeated allusions to things connected with our work. For, 
month after month, for more than thirty years, this Editorial chit-chat has been 
sent forth, to amuse its readers. And College life, with all its elements of growth, 
has in it much of repetition. Besides, there is, comparatively, little transferable 
stock in an Editor’s personal experience. And the portrait gullery of the Lrr. can 
boast of no wrinkled foreheads. Our predecessors have taken their year of expe- 
rience, and departed, leaving us todo the same. So that, like all works of its kind, 
it smacks somewhat of the school. But, in its sphere, it gives you an opportunity 
to use a deal of power. It offers an expression for your thoughts. In a word, it 
belongs to you; it depends upon you, and each of you, through your literary and pe- 
cuniary aid, for its life. And we cannot doubt but that, on such a foundation, it 
will be well sustained. 

We have received several communications of a would be poetic nature, which, 
out of consideration for both reader and contributor, we put in the waste-basket. 
It needs experience to understand how much of emptiness can be embodied in.a 
few rhythmic lines. We therefore select at random a stanza from one of these 
pieces, entitled, ‘‘ To a Friend at Home.” 


“ As I sit in bright meditation 
O’er scenes enacted to be, 

Still brighter than fancy’s conception 
Are th’ days when I were with thee. 


Take away from this expression its rhythm, and what is left? An idea so ob- 
scure that it will not make sense expressed in prose, is seldom worth much in any 
other form. We by no means wish to discourage contributions to the Lrr., and use 
this piece as an illustration, chiefly because it is anonymously sent. But we venture 
to suggest, that if the writer should attempt, as he says he is anxious to do, to 


“Take the wings of the morning, 
And fly to an evergreen shore, 


he would find his verses a very fair letter of recommendation, on his arrival, 

We have no extended comments to make on the re-assembling of the College 
world. A few days of bustle and vonfusion, and we were taking our walks to the 
Club-house and Post-Office, hardly able to persuade ourselves that we had been 
eight weeks away. But the fact is forced upon us, that the process of growth and 
change in the Classes, has not been stopped by separation. We can hardly realize 
how different is the Class of ’67, to-day, from the same Class three years ago. Then, 
many faces were indifferent to each other; some were consequential, some timid. 
And the year 1867 seemed a long way farther in the future than ’63 now does in 
the past. Since then, some that was good has been removed from us; much that 
was bad. And perhaps more than for any other reason, because evil finds less 
room to grow, in proportion as real friendship grows stronger, and becomes more 
deeply rooted. Maturer age, closer acquaintance, common pursuits, a common 
pride, and a common love, are all leaving with us their influence, and making a 
Class character. Death, too, has more than once made a vacant place among us, and 
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left a something in our hearts which is felt, rather than talked about; and there 
will be at least one less than when we parted last, as we gather once more around 
our Class Historian, but many more sorrowful faces, as he pronounces the name of 
Harpin M. Lum. 

The Class which has all these experiences before it, appears, as far as we can 
judge, on short acquaintance, to possess good material for this moulding and sha- 
ping process. They are beginning to make their presence known by inscriptions 
on the fences and College buildings, a rather boyish practice, by the way, but one 
of which every Class must, to some extent, plead guilty. The number 70 here 
and there engraved upon the summits of East and West Rock, makes it evident, 
also, that they have a full appreciation for certain points of natural scenery. But 
we suggest, from experience, that they don’t get too far from home. For we re- 
member a certain friend of ours who, not long ago, on a Saturday night, watched 
the sunset from the top of Mount Carmel, and caught, besides, an occasional glimpse 
of the last down train, as it hurried on towards New Haven. Having the delightful 
consciousness that he had entirely lost the only path that would lead him to level 
ground again, and beholding on one side, in the gathering duskiness, the appealing 
glances of three helpless ladies, and on the other, an impenetrable thicket, he was 
impelled, to use the language of our Chemical Professor, “even in the midst of the 
Laws of Nature, irreverently to laugh at his own ignorance.” What else could he 
do ? But if any one is anxious to know what at last he did do, he may find on the 
southern side of this mountain, certain bits of delaine and cassimere, which will, 
perhaps, suggest an answer. But there are other points, which have less of dan- 
ger, and quite as much of interest. 

And now, if our talk with you has proved less interesting than you expected, 
you will oblige us by blaming the man who interrupted us, as we were trying to 
think up these notes, while sitting on the College fence. We never quite knew 
why he so suddenly ordered us away, and then, without giving us time to ask an 
explanation, made a transit (and exit) across five spider-lines, which have been 
dancing before our eyes ever since, so that we cannot see clearly. Perhaps h® 
thought we were idling away our time; and remembering what the Country Par- 
son says, that, “if you are not always growing wiser, you will be growing more 
foolish ; for there is no fool so foolish as as an old fool,” he thoughtfully sent us 
away to our books. Or perhaps he thought we were staring too rudely at the pas- 
sers by. But those that we looked at most, certainly acted as if they came to be 
seen, as well as to see. At all events, it is worth while to note the students’ devo- 
tion to rules, even most obnoxious and dimly understood. For we noticed, the 
other morning, that some of the most obedient ones had, apparently, staid up half 
the night, to remove the cause of temptation. But we are growing mistier than 
ever. We bid you good-bye. 





